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THE CITY EDITOR. 





The city editor is lord paramount of the 
local department of a newspaper, with power 
of life and death over stories turned in to 
him by his staff of reporters and special 
writers. 

The local department is one of the two 
principal divisions of the editorial depart- 
ment, the other division being known as 
the telegraph department. Its province is to 
collect and prepare all the news of the city 
in which the paper is published, and its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

On the Minneapolis Tribune the city 
editor arrives at his office in the morning 
about half-past seven o’clock. 

The news situation on the Tribune dif- 
fers from that of the majority of daily news- 
papers, in that it is one of the very few that 
issue both a morning and an evening edition. 


“See secretary Carpenters’ union on strike 
situation — Smith,” he places a check mark 
opposite his name and knows that it is “up 
to him” to find the secretary of the union, 
get him to talk about the strike, if possible, 
and to turn in his typewritten story of the 
interview to the city editor in time for pub- 
lication in the afternoon paper. 

By means of the assignment book the 
complex and elaborate routine covered every 
twenty-four hours by the local department 
is systematized, the whereabouts of each re- 
porter is approximately known, and he may 
be held responsible if he has checked off 
an assignment and failed to “cover” it— 
that is, to turn in a story on the assigned 
subject or a sufficient excuse of inability to 
secure it. 

Assignments for weeks and even months 
ahead are put down under their proper dates, 
as soon as they are known, so that they will 
not be forgotten or overlooked. If it is de- 
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cided in January that a convention of tele- 
graph operators shall be held in Minneapolis, 
beginning August 16, the city editor will 
turn to the page for August 15 in his assign- 
ment book and write: “ Telegraphers’ con- 
vention begins today,” or perhaps to the 
page for August If and writes: “ Teleg 
raphers’ convention begins tomorrow — are 
delegates arriving ?”’ Then when time brings 
August from the future into the present, the 
telegraphers’ convention is sure of being re- 
membered and properly covered. 

A page copied at random from the city 
editor's assignment book of the Tribune is 
given below, showing the variety of matters 
assigned every day to the staff of reporters, 
who, unless they understand fully the abbre- 
viated suggestions on the book, are supposed 
to ask the city editor for further particulars. 

Following is a copy of the page for Fri- 
day, May 31, practically verbatim : — 

FRIDAY, MAY 31. 

Foliow up woman’s body found. 

Get good story on A. D. Mousseau dead. 

Go out and see Erick Passmer. 

Get ilag story, 1511 1st av. See Mrs. Carey. 

What is situation on telegraphers’ strike ? 

Interview railroad men on Roosevelt's R. R. 
speech. 

Get good story on bicycle killing. 

Have land men’s committee secured concessions ? 

Get follow on saloon holdup. 

Watch Giaque girl closely. 

What is situation at Giaque home ? 

See Adam Winger — Yerxa — story of Mrs. Me- 
hinley. 

See Amos C. Gardner — good story. 

Has Minneapolis flour advanced in price ? 

Twelfth Night, University campus. 

Is Kuroki going home through Minneapolis ? 

What is condition of John Gillen ? 

Passenger rate war is really threatened. 

Boards and federal building. 

Upper hotels and Commercial club. 

Chamber of Commerce, mills and city hall. 

Banks and trust conipanies. 

Real estate. Rush Sunday stories. 

Railroads and street railway. 

Watch strike situation. 

Police and municipal court. 

Lower hotels and depots. 

Humane Society and poor department. 

Salvation Army and Volunteers. 


FRIDAY NIGHT, MAY 31. 
Farly copy. Frequent reports. Every one. 


Police. 
Hotels and Commercial club. 


Blaine school alumni. 

Third ward Republican club hall. 

Musicai at Graham hall. 

Concert East High auditorium. 

Minstrel Show Columbia Heights (tickets in 
drawer ). 

University dramatic. 

Junior Prom. at Stanley Hall ( social ). 

Lecture, All Souls’ church. 

These are merely the assignments that the 
city editor knows about in the morning. 

Of course any number of emergency as- 
signments may come up during the course 
of the day, or a sudden event of paramount 
importance, such as a destructive storm or an 
exceptionally big fire, may interrupt the even 
tenor of the planned programme, but if the 
list of assignments is analyzed it will be dis- 
covered that almost every contingency is 
provided for. This is done through the sys- 
tem of classified, routine assignments, or 
“runs,” as they are called, which are given 
to certain reporters every day. 

Many newspaper readers believe that re- 
porters scatter every morning from the 
newspaper ofhce and scour the city in a wild 
search for news. It 1s a matter of surprise 
and frequent comment that the news of ¢ 
city of 300,000 inhabitants can be gathered 
by a staff of from ten to fifteen reporters 
and so few news events be missed. But 
news is not gathered in this indiscriminate 
fashion. Nearly every happening in a city 
that comes under the head of news is a mat- 
ter of immediate record in some department 
of the city’s governmental system, or social 
organization, the fire department, police de- 
partment, health office, coroner’s office, city 
or county courts, humane society, poor de- 
partment, weather bureau, federal building, 
labor union headquarters, hotels, clubs, rail- 
way offices, depots and other central points. 
Each of these points is visited daily by a 
réporter from the various papers, the same 
reporter taking the same run every day, be 
coming acquainted with its routine and the 
men and women who are its sources of news, 
and having ready access to its records and 
the co-operation of its personnel. 

Each paper has its city hall man, its police 
reporter, its railroad reporter, its real estate 
man, ete., whose business it is each day to 
watch his own rim, and who, through expe 
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rience and acquaintance, soon has his little 
sub-department well in hand, and with whom 
it is a matter of personal pride to secure all 
its news and a matter of humiliating chagrin 
to be “scooped” —that is, to ‘miss a news 
event that a competing paper secures and 
publishes. 

The lribune court reporter has been on 
the local staff of the paper for seventeen 
years, and for about fifteen years has been 
on the “court run.” Naturally he has be- 
come an expert. The police reporter is 
also an old-timer, who knows every police 
official from the chief down, intimately, to 
say nothing of his acquaintance with the 
chronic criminals of Minneapolis. 

Is the body of a man pulled out of the 
river at Thirty-first avenue north ? The cor- 
oner must be notified. The matter becomes 
one of official record and is secured by the 
police reporter. 

Is a deserted mother with twenty-four chil- 
dren, all under the age of six, starving and 
freezing in a shack on the flats ? The poor 
department or the humane society is notified 
and the city hall reporter gets a tip on the 
“ story.” 

Has the price of wheat dropped in the 
wheat pit ? The market editor knows it be- 
fore the victims who bought wheat the day 
before. 

Does a fire break out in elevator near 
Minnehaha falls ? The alarm that is turned 
in to the fire department rings its signal 
also in the city editor’s office and reference 
to the list of boxes tells him Its approximate 
location, though the police reporter has 
probably caught it at headquarters. 

Does Senor Alvadaraz, prime minister of 
a South American republic, on a tour of 
inspection of the United States, stop at the 
West hotel ? The hotel reporter finds him 
on the register and gets an interview to the 
effect that Minneapolis is the garden spot of 
the civilized world. 

Has a new factory decided to come to 
Minneapolis ? The public affairs committee 
of the Commercial club knows it, and Wal- 
lice G. Nve is visited daily by a reporter on 
his rounds. 

Instances of this sort might be multiplied 


indefinitely, all going to show how the estab- 
lishment of system simplifies what would 
otherwise be a haphazard task, impossible 
ot accurate or satisfactory accomplishment. 

It may seem that this “story” has wan- 
dered iar from its center, the city editor, but 
not a thread has been followed the other end 
of which he does not hold in his hand. He 
sits at the center of the radiating lines, is 
expected to feel the vibrations and tension 
of all, to keep them taut and resonant, and 
to pull them in in time for his afternoon 
paper. 

When all the assignments have been made 
for the day and explained, and the reporters, 
save for an emergency man or two, have 
leit the office to cover their runs, it might 
be supposed that the city editor has nothing 
to do but wait for their return. There are 
a hundred and one details of administration 
that must be attended to and* disposed of 
before the rush of copy begins. 

There is a consultation with the managing 
editor, who is commander-in-chief of the en- 
tire editorial department, telegraph and 
local. 

There is the schedule of space for the 
paper to be secured that the amount of copy 
to be sent to the composing room may be 
approximately gauged and the returning re- 
porters instructed as to the length of their 
stories. < 

Heads of sub-divisions of the local de- 
partment, the sporting editor, dramatic ed- 
itor or society editor, may have business 
with the city editor or he with them, and on 
papers which, like the Tribune, publish both 
morning and evening editions, there is the 
“lift” to take care of. “Lift” is the term 
applied to all news matter that is carried 
over or “lifted” from one edition to the 
other. The city editor, or his desk man, 
every morning goes carefully through the 
morning paper, “killing” all stories that 
appeared in the afternoon paper of the day 
before and marking all that are new to be 
carried over into the afternoon paper. This 
applies not only to entire stories, but to por- 
tions of stories, such as accounts of conven- 
tions that are in session for several days, 
legislative proceedings and other continued 
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events. This is a task of no little com- 
plexity and nicety and helps nobly to eat up 
the precious time. 

Then the photographer reports each morn- 
ing to the city editor for possible assign- 
ments, or brings in finished pictures, which 
must be carefully labeled as to size, under- 
lines and the story with which they run and 
sent to the engraving room to be made into 
metal cuts for printing. 

In addition to routine duties there runs 
all through the city editor’s day, from half- 
past seven in the morning until half-past five 
in the afternoon, a series of personal and 
telephonic calls, which often brighten the 
day if their recipient is blessed with a sense 
of humor, but which render difficult the 
maintenance of poise and sometimes even of 
sanity during the rush hour. 

There is in the minds of many people an 
idea, perhaps an inheritance from the old 
days of journalism in remote villages, that 
the editor of the paper is omniscient ; that 
he has at his tongue’s end all information 
upon all possible subjects. A few samples 
of the many questions that have come over 
the telephone to the city editor of the 
Tribune in the last year are appended. 
They are all authentic and are but a small 
fraction of the total. The information is 
usually wanted for the purpose of settling 
a bet, both parties seeming to be perfectly 
willing to leave the decision to the invincible 
sagacity and illimitable fund of information 
possessed by the city editor. Here are the 
questions : — 

What is the population of Rio Janeiro? Is it in 
Borneo ? 

How many tons of water pass over Niagara falls 
every minute ? 

When was the great wind in Ireland ? 

Can congress meet on Sunday and pass a law that 
is constitutional ? 

How old was Methusalah ? Do you believe he 
really lived to be that old ? 

They call the outside of the bread the crust. What 
do they call the inside ? 

How many pounds of corn are there to a bushel ? 

What was the capacity of the first mill built at St. 
Anthony Falls ? 

How much do four nines count in cribbage ? 

What will the weather be on Thursday of next 
week ? 

Who won the pennant in the National league in 


1892 ? 


Will you please send a reporter right out to my. 
house ? My daughter is engaged and we want a 
piece in the paper about it. 

Who was the fourteenth president of the United 
States ? 


Did Governor Johnson ever really have a mous- 
tache ? 


Where does Minnesota stand in the list of states 
in regard to the attendance of colored people at 
church ? 


Between the telephone calls, important 
and otherwise, all sorts and conditions of 
men and women call personally at the city 
editor’s office on errands as varied as the 
callers. An irate mother may appear with 
the question: “Why did you print that 
horrid story about my boy, who didn’t do 
anything at all, and never would have got 
into trouble if the police didn’t have it in 
for him because he belonged to a campaign 
club that worked for Mayor Jones ?” 

Inquiry develops the fact that all the boy 
did was to take on a cargo of demon rum, 
shatter the plate glass of a Nicollet avenue 
store and kick in three ribs which were the 
personal property of an inoffensive compan- 
ion. The fond mother is finally disposed of, 
still of the opinion that political enmity 
caused the arrest of her innocent son and 
further convinced that the newspaper is an 
accomplice of the party in power in ruining 
the reputation of every one of the opposite 
political faith. 

The next caller may be a man who has 
invented a rotary engine and would like a 
four-column cut.and a three-column story in 
the Sunday paper to aid him in revolutioniz- 
ing the industries of the country. 

No. 3 may be a poet with an “ Ode to the 
Park Commission,” a man who desires to be 
interviewed in regard to a mine he has dis- 
covered in New Mexico, stock in which, it 
is incidentally brought out, he desires to dis- 
pose of to the reading public, or any sort 
of crank with any sort of project he wishes 
to exploit. 

Visitors of this class, with many more who 
have legitimate business with the paper and 
whom the city editor is glad, and often 
grateful, to see and to talk with, take up the 
time until nearly noon, when the reporters 
begin to return from their runs, and the bat- 
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tery of typewriters begins to click — the busy 
machinery of the news factory. 

Then the city editor collects his force of 
copy readers, distributes the stories as they 
come in, each annotated as to its length and 
the style of head he desires to have written 
over it, and for an hour or two there is 
more business to the square inch in the local 
department than in any other place in town, 
except the telegraph department, where 
much the same process is being gone 
througa with. 

The copy readers with a blue pencil (far 
mightier than the sword), cut stories to 
their proper lengths, write the head and pass 
them back to the city editor, himself oc- 
cupied in the same way ; copy boys rush with 
them to the composing room, where they 
are put into type and on to the composing 
stones for the makeup men to place in the 
forms. 

The rush is over by half-past two, but the 
city editor’s work is not done. 

On the Tribune the night men come on at 
two o’clock and there is a similar assort- 
ment of assignments to be given out, stories 
for the Sunday paper, which are being writ- 
ten all the week, to plan and assign, more 
telephone questions to answer, visitors to 


see, consultations of various kinds to hold, 
the other afternoon papers to be minutely 
read, and stories edited and sent up for the 
five o'clock sporting extra. 

By half-past five the city editor’s active 
work for the day is nearly done, though he 
is responsible for the morning paper as well 
as the evening and subject to call at any 
time during the evening or night. 

From half-past five to seven o’clock is the 
“dog watch,” assigned each day to a differ- 
ent reporter, who answers telephone calls 
and holds the fort during the brief truce 
between battles. 

At seven o’clock the assistant city editor 
comes on duty to get out the morning paper, 
and the entire day programme, with modifica- 
tions, is gone through with again, ending at 
ten minutes of three in the morning, when 
the last form goes down to the press room. 

And this is but an incomplete outline of 
an average day in the local department, sub- 
ject at all times to unforeseen interruptions 
and unusual occurences that may necessitate 
a sudden change of plans, temporary reor- 
ganization of the staff, and the issuing, at 
any hour of the day, of a special, or extra, 
edition. Caryl B. Storrs. 
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The new love story has not been written 
yet, or, at all events, published ; but it is 
needed, the time is ripe for it, and writers 
should see to it that the world is not kept 
waiting. 

It is plain on the face of it that the old 
sorts of love stories are running dry ; and 
I see magazines full of stories which pretend 
to no love-interest to support them, or, at 
best, they import it in a perfunctory way, 
as a concession to tradition and prejudice. 
Stories of business haps and mishaps seem 
to be much in vogue, and are very cléverly 


THE NEW LOVE STORY. 











“got up” and done; perhaps they are 
designed to be educative. Stories of Wild 
West adventure are now essential to the 
table of contents of an up-to-date magazine ; 
and the deliberately funny tale is also in 
demand, and the purveyors of them doubt- 
less sometimes wish that they had never 
revealed to insatiable editors how funny they 
could be. Bloody and murderous stories are 
alarmingly common, and appear under the 
best editorial auspices; and persons like 
Jack London give us versions of life as it is 
supposed to be lived in Alaska and such 
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savage frontiers of civilization, where law of 
God or man runneth not. These writers also 
substitute the emotions and virtues or vices 
of wild or tame animals for those of human 
beings, and make them appear very estima- 
ble characters ; but this line of literary goods 
seems to be in some danger of getting 
scarce, owing to the strenuous criticisms of 
certain persons in the forefront of public life 
and consideration. 

All this sort of thing goes to show that 
the old leve story is too old to be refitted 
nowadays; but it does not show, in my 
opinion, that the new love story is not over- 
due, and much to be desired. All indications 
point that way ; look, for example, at the 
disastrous state that love is in in real life ! 
Now you see it, or imagine you do; and 
the next moment you are reading about the 
divorce proceedings. Or you learn with 
dismay that the trusted bank clerk or 
popular clergyman has eloped with the emi- 
nent citizen’s wife or daughter; or the 
American heiress finds the foreign noble- 
man to be not altogether such as the matri- 
monial agent had pictured him, and she is 
coming home by the next steamer in a con- 
dition more or less bedraggied. In short, 
people are forgetting what real love is or 
they have not discovered what the new love 
is : and it is manifestly the duty and doubtless 
will be to the profit of the writer of fiction, 
to apprise them of the facts without delay. 

I will not permit myself to suppose that 
the writers themselves do not know what 
the real or new love is; writers contem- 
porary are far too widely sagacious and well 
posted to make such an imputation safe. 
But, whether from diffidence or from pre- 
occupation with work already contracted for, 
they have not been lavish with definitions 
of it hitherto. We vulgar folk must there- 
fore attempt in our modest way to arrive at 
some conception of it without expert guidance. 
And, first, what has been the trouble with 
love of the old styles ? A glance at modern 
French or Frenchified literature of the ama- 
tive class shows that these writers are apt 
to take a rather too physical view of the 
matter ; they reproduce, in fashionable coat 
and trousers, a likeness of the satyr of 
mythology, who was without doubt a very 









fascinating personage in his day and genera- 
tion, but who: does not quite fit in with the 
records of our personal experience, even 
with his knees bending forward instead of 
backward, and his brow and his coat tails 
free of antique protuberances. On the other 
hand, ovr own decorous Anglo-Saxon fiction- 
ists represent the great passion as of an 
ultra-noble and self-sacrificing stamp ; their 
lovers renounce one another, and seem to 
think that the only desirable joy in love is 
to be attained by giving it up in favor either 
of another person or of some abstract prin- 
ciple, or because attendant circumstances are 
inconvenient. If the lovers get together at 
the last it is only after experiences of the 
most harrowing sort, leaving them sadder 
and wiser persons, and prone to believe that 
if they allow themselves to like it too much 
some astringent Providence or other will 
take it away from them, after all. 

Both the Pagan and the Christian concep- 
tion of love has been tried and found light 
weight ; something is the matter with them 
both. Neither license nor renunciation seems 
to be exactly what we want. Why, then, 
should we not try the worth of living for 
all life can bestow, and without encumbering 
ourselves with fears lest felicity carry a 
penalty ? The physical side of love, left to 
itself, ends in disgust and aversion ; the met- 
aphysical side (to call it that) is too thin 
and aureoled to attract merely human cus- 
tomers. Might it not prove a good plan to 
unite the Pagan joy in physical .life with 
enough of the spirit to vitalize and authenti- 
cate it? Stimulation of the physical, in 
order to be wholesome and stable, should 
alwavs come from the higher and never from 
the lower planes of life. But it should be 
stimulated : we can do nothing withont it. 
\ great deal of emasculated Hindoo rubbish 
is talked nowadays in women’s clubs and 
elsewhere about the value and beauty of the 
ascetic life —in order to walk in the “ path” 
you must surrender all desire and much other 
pithless sentimentality to the like effect. We 
see the results of this philosophy in the con- 
dition in India to-day of the average Hindoo 
—the most helpless and molluscous of mor- 
tals. Rut the qualities that make a healthy 
and effective man or woman are spontaneity, 
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heartiness, sincerity, and faith that good 
things are not shown us in order to be 
snatched away again, but to be taken and 
enjoyed. We are brought into life without 
our consent asked, and it is our business to 
live to the height and depth of our oppor- 
tunity and possibility. Wilfully injure no 
one ; starve and imprison no one ; but least 
of all injure, imprison or starve yourself. Ii 
you do, no god will help ; it is not the style 
of the gods. Rule your body with your 
spirit, but do not cut off your spirit from 
your body, and thus render both impotent 
for good and use Do not worship mis- 
fortune and make a deity of her; do not sit 
passive, but control things and make them 


move your way. You will never get a seat 
’ 


in heaven by resigning your rightful position 
on earth. And you will never furnish mate- 
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rial for a good love story on the new lines 
unless you love single-hearted and with all 
your heart, casting out all fears and fantastic 
scruples, and challenging any self-accredited 
law or principle, divine or human, that seeks 
to mutilate or shackle what honest impulse 
and independent intuition authenticate. 

A love story written on such a foundation 
will find a publisher and readers, and the 
other kinds of fiction will then take their 
proper subordinate place once more. Love 
is the greatest thing in the world, now as 
always ; but it must be real love, as it comes 
fresh from the human mint, and not either 
satyrism or Abelard-and-Eloise monstrosi- 
ties. Not by body alone nor by soul alone, 
but by soul inspiring body shall we find the 
path to heaven. Julian Hawthorne. 


The New York American, 





Sold again ? 
nlated. 


Well, you are to be congrat- 





Short, but, oh how sweet —the editor’s 

yes ! 
While there’s life, there’s hope — that 

after you are dead you'll get recognition. 

There’s many a rejection slip “twixt the 
cup of Fame and the author’s lip ! 

A soft answer turneth away wrath— so 
does one in the hard coin of the realm. 

Blessed are the piece-makers — when they 
get paid on acceptance. 

“ All is not gold that glitters.” The thin 
blue paper may be a check — and again, it 
may be a rejection slip ! 

Many are called but few are chosen — and 
the editor, alas ! chooses. 

He who writes and sends away lives in 
hope another day. 

Love thy neighbor as thyself — but send 
in thy Christmas stories first, if possible. 

A man may be known by the company he 
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keeps, but an author is known by the things 
he does n't have to keep. 

Cast your bread upon the waters, and 
it will return to you — if you’ enclose 
stamps. 

The pen is “ mite-ier” than the sword —- 
of parasites it has a horde. 

A stitch in time saves nine, and a story in 
time is worth nine sent in too late. 

There is no royal road to the editor's 
favor ; he doesn’t care whether you ever 
had a grandfather or not. 

As a man soweth, so shall he reap; as a 
man writeth, so shall he sell. 

A cat may have nine” lives, but a poor 
story is harder to get rid of. 

“Clothes do not make the man.” No, in- 
deed, but it keeps the man hustling to make 
the clothes ! 

He who runs may read, but he who wishes 
to write must walk slowly, and observe. 
Daisy Wright Field. 


” 


Spokane, Wash. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


o*s 


It is noted in England that during the pub- 
lishing season just concluded there has been 


a great multiplication of cheap reprints of 
popular classics. Scores of volumes of Rus- 
kin’s works alone have been issued by half 
a dozen publishers, each representing an 
edition of several thousand copies, and Rus- 
kin is only one of a great group of classic 
authors whose works have been spread 
broadcast. Volumes of Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Fielding, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Tennyson have been issued at low prices 
and the obvious effect has been a relative 
diminution in the number of new books. 
This, however, cannot be regarded in any 
way as a calamity. The cheapening of good 
literature is always a benefit to the literary 
world, while it has come to be generally 
agreed that the great output of new books 
in recent years has lowered the standard of | 
publishing and encouraged immature and - 
careless authorship. The world would be 
vastly better off with fewer new books pub- 
lished, since authors, to get publication, 
would then be compelled to make their 
books of better quality. 


a *¢ 


Mark Twain has told what valuable assist- 
ance his wife gave him by editing his manu- 
scripts —frequently editing large sections 
thereof into the stove. Now William De 
Morgan puts the responsibility of his literary 
career upon his wife. In 1900, he says, he 
wrote the beginning of Joseph Vance, to see 
if he had a turn for fiction. He decided in 
the negative ; his wife, however, found the 
manuscript and made him finish it. 


a * 6 


The Nashville American says: “In a re- 
cent novel written by a lawyer thé author 
has the city editor of a daily newspaper sit- 
ting in his office at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing writing a leading editorial. The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal says it is understood 
that the author’s next book will be a real- 
istic story of sea life and will relate how 
the captain stood on the bridge and oiled 
the engine. In the current Century is a 
story of a soldier who was a member of 
‘troop J.’ Inthe army companies and troops 
are designated by letter form, A to M, ex- 
cept that the letter J is never used because 
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in writing it is apt to resemble the letter I. 
The Century writer makes a more ludicrous 
blunder than the novelist who has a bugler 
sounding ‘taps’ at daybreak, or the author 
who has a city editor writing editorials — and 
at two o'clock in the morning. The city 
editor of a daily paper is a man who does a 
lot oi work—but he doesn’t write edito- 
rials.” All of which goes to show that 
authors, like the young man picking out a 
wife, cannot be too careful. 


s * s 

Again the need of care in the arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence is illustrated by 
an advertisement published in Baltimore, 
which reads :— 

“Proposals will be received by the Board of 
Awards of Baltimore City to erect a building, to be 
known as Shop Building No. 1, at Baltimore City 
Jail for the Mayor and City Council.” 

The New York Sun quotes this sentence 
from a Boston bill of fare : — 

Any inattention’ or neglect on part of employees, 
if reported to the cashier or head waiter, will be 
deemed a favor by the management. 

A Michigan editor received some manu- 
scripts with this note of explanation : — 


“These lines were written fifty years ago by one 
who has, for a long time, slept in his grave merely 
for pastime.” 


* 


It is always a mistake for a writer to date 
his manuscripts. Few manuscripts are ac- 
cepted by the first editor to whom they are 
offered, and, although perhaps it ought not 
to make any practical difference, it does not 
help induce an editor to accept a story in 
July, 1907, to inform him that it was written 
May 23, 1904. W. H. H. 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Earl Derr Biggers, whose story, “There’s 
Many a Slip,” was printed in the Metropolitan 
for July, was born in Warren, Ohio, August 
26, 1884, and was graduated from Harvard 
college this year. While in college he was 
on the editorial staffs of the Lampoon and 
the Harvard Advocate. All the literary work 
that has appeared thus far under his name 


was done in college. He has had several 
poems in Life, and stories in Munsey’s and 
the Pacific Monthly, as well as in the Metro- 
politan. “There’s Many a Slip” is one of 
a series of stories in the same vein, of which 
“Reformers Three” appeared in the Metro- 
politan for last December, and “The Duel” 
in the same magazine for May. More are 
to follow. 





Demetra Vaka Brown, whose _ story, 
“Houlme Hanoum, the Discontented,” in 
Appleton’s for June, is one of a series of 
articles on harem life appearing in that 
magazine, is Mrs. Kenneth Brown. She is 
of pure Greek stock, although she was born 
in Turkey, as were her ancestors for many 
generations. She came to the United States 
eleven years ago, when barely seventeen 
years old, and took a position on the editorial 
staf of Atlantis, at that time the only Greek 
newspaper in America. Realizing, however, 
that she would never learn English as long 
as she remained with Atlantis, she presently 
resigned from it and accepted the position of 
French teacher in the Comstock school, in 
New York. While there she studied Eng- 
lish, and then entered the University of New 
York, where she made a specialty of study- 
ing the development of the English novel. 
In 1904 she left the Comstock school and 
was married to Kenneth Brown, the novelist. 
Only after her marriage, and with the en- 
couragement and help of her hushand, did 
she seriously take up writing. Her first 
work published was an article about a house 
party in Russia ; for Mrs. Brown has trav- 
eled all over Europe and speaks several lan- 
guages. After that, in collaboration with her 
husband, she undertook a novel of Turkish- 
American life, called “ The First Secretary,” 
which appeared serially in the Associated 
Sunday Magazines. A short article describ- 
ing a visit of Mrs. Brown to two friends of 
her childhood, who had both married the 
same man, had meanwhile been going the 
rounds of the magazines. After one or two 
rejections, it came to Trumbull White, newly 
entered on his duties as editor of Appleton’s 
Magazine. He realized at once that he had 
got hold of something quite out of the com- 
mon, and not only accepted it, but con- 
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tracted for a series on the same subject — 
miteresting, but little known to the denizens 
of the West. Probably there is not another 
woman who has the first-hand knowledge of 
harem life and the ability to write of it that 
Mrs. Brown has. She was on terms of un- 
usual intimacy with a number of Turkish 
households into which it would have been 
hard for other Christians to penetrate. 


Lulu Worthing Hammond, whose story, 
“ Molly’s Girl,” was printed in Smith's Mag- 
azine for July, is a young Southern woman, 
living in Cumberland, Maryland, where she 
leads a very quiet life, devoted largely to 
reading. She comes of a family that always 
had literary tendencies, and poems of her 
mother’s used to be printed in the papers of 
her day. Miss Hammond’s own talent began 
to develop from the time when she used to 
weave romances about her paper dolls, which 
to her were living characters. Her first 
story was accepted by the Red Book. 


Fred Jackson, whose story, “The Deceiv- 
ers,” was printed in the Red Book for July, 
is a young writer whose first story appeared 
two vears ago, since which time he has been 
writing steadily. The magazine which pub- 
lished his first story dissolved soon after 
printing it, and he was unable either to col- 
lect for it or to sell it again, so that he says 
he thinks he should have stopped writing it 
his second success had n’t followed immedi- 
ately, as he had been “ enjoying” rejection 
slips for three solid years before. Mr. Jack- 
som lives in New York because he likes the 
cosmopolitan air of the place. He says that 
he finds a story in every face that he passes 
when he is off for a tramp after a hard day’s 
work. 


Henry Gallup Paine, whose novelette, 
“The Second Derringer,” was published im 
Ainslee’s for Julv, is better known as an 
editor than as an author. He was born in 
Albany, N. Y., but was brought up in New 
York city, and is a graduate of Columbia 
University, where he was one of the found 
ers of the Columbia Spectator. Shortly 





after leaving college, he joined the editorial 
staft of St. Nicholas, and later was associate 
editor of Puck, under the late H. C. Bunner. 
In i894, he succeeded Richard Harding 
Davis as managing editor of Harper's 
Weekly. After the change of management 
of Harper & Brothers, in 1899, Mr. Paine 
was for a time associated with the Munsey 
publications, as editor of the magazine page 
of the Daily News, and as its Sunday editor, 
while that newspaper was under Mr. Mun- 
sev’s control. For the last three years, he 
has been on the editorial staff of the New 
York Tribune, most of the time as editor of 
the New York Tribune Weekly Review, and 
as a writer of literary news and criticism. Mr. 
Paine has been an occasional contributor of 
short stories and verses, mostly of a humor- 
ous nature, to Scribner’s Magazine, the Cen- 
tury, the various Harper publications, the 
Red Book, Puck, Life, and other periodi- 
cals. ‘“ The Second Derringer,” a detective 
story, is in a different vein from his former 
work, and will be followed by accounts of 
the further experiences of Mr. Fenway, the 
criminal investigator. The second of these 
stories, entitled “The Fifth Robbery,” 
will probably appear in one of the fall issues 
of Ainslee’s. 


L. Frank Teoker, author of the story, 
“The Freedom of the City,” in the Century 
for July, has for years been a member of the 
editorial staff of that magazine. His knowl- 
edge of the sea and the older type of sailors 
and sailing vessels is wide and intimate, and 
much of his work has to do with this life. 
“The Freedom of the City” is the fifth 
short story having to do with these char- 
acters that the Century has published recently, 
and a short serial of 30,000 words relating 
to these three sailornien was published in 
the Broadway Magazine last year. His 
novel, “ Under Rocking Skies,” appeared in 
the Century in 1905, and was later published 
in book form by the Century Company. A 
volume of poems, “The Call of the Sea,” 
was published by the Century Company in 
19092. Mr. Tooker has had short stories 
published in Scribner’s Magazine, the Amer- 
ican Magazine, Everybody’s Magazine, and 
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other magazines, and is at present busily 
engaged on a novel and other short stories. 
He is a graduate of Yale, from which uni- 
versity he received the honorary degree of 
M. A. in June of this year. 


2 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 








Doyle. — “ Finally in 1887 I wrote ‘A 
Study in Scarlet,’ the first book which intro- 
luced Sherlock Holmes. I don’t know how 
I got that name. I was looking the other 
day at a bit of paper on which I had scerib- 
bled ‘ Sherringford Holmes’ and ‘ Sherring- 
ton Hope’ and all sorts of other combina- 
tions. Finally at the bottom of the paper I 
had written ‘Sherlock Holmes.’ ‘A _ study 
in Scarlet’ appeared in a Christmas number 
of Beeton’s Annual. The book had no par- 
ticular success at the time, though many 
people have been good enough to read it 
since. 

“My next.book was ‘ Micah Clarke,’ a 
historical novel. This met with a good re- 
ception from the critics and the public ; and 
from ‘that time onward I had no further 
difficulty in disposing of my manuscripts. 
When two years later I wrote ‘The White 
Company’ | felt that my position was strong 
enough to enable me to give up practise. I 
still clung to my profession, for I came to 
London and started as an oculist. After six 
months, however, this also seemed unneces- 
sary, and I finally retired. I have not in- 
dulged in my profession since, except when 
I went campaigning.’ — Interview by Sir 
Bram Stoker. 


Otis. — The story of the manner in which 
James Otis secured his start in life is a 
fascinating tale for the future successful man 
of America. 

“It was at the age of thirteen that, as a 
green little country boy, I left my home 
upon the Penobscot river, in Maine, and 
went to Boston. After securing a position 
in a store at the salary of three and one-half 
dollars a week, I was so delighted with the 
prospect that I sent for my cousin to come 
to Poston and share my good luck. 

“Tt cost me three dollars a week to live. 





The extra half-dollar I thought a very large 
sum of money, and in response to my invita- 
tion my cousin came to live with me. 

“We got along comfortably until the com- 
ing of winter. With it came our first diffi- 
culty. We were confronted with the neces- 
sity of heating our room, and as there was 
no stove we made a bargain with the keeper 
of a neighboring shop whereby we were to 
pay for one on the instalment plan, at the 
rate of fifty cents a week. This arrange- 
ment worked well for a time, but there were 
several holidays on which we made large 
inroads into our surplus, and the tithe came 
when we were unable to meet our weekly 
payment. 

“T had heard that there was a market for 

stories, and accordingly, with the object of 
getting the ‘stove money,’ I made my first 
literary venture. It was an article on Moose- 
head lake. To the leading newspaper of the 
time I took my effort. I was not quite four- 
teen years old, and small, so that when I 
entered the oftice, with the envelope in my 
hand, I suppose that the editors thought I 
carried a private message. That is the only 
way in which I have been able to account 
for the fact that I was allowed to go into 
the room. 
» “Charles O. Rogers was then at the head 
of the paper. I handed him the story, and, 
seating myself, waited while he read it. 
When he had finished he said : — 

“* Vou don’t know much about spelling.’ 

*T assented. 

“Vou don’t know much about grammar, 
he added, and again I assented. 

“*How did you come to write this ?’ he 
asked. 

“Then I told him about the stove. 

“When I had done he told me that I need 
not go to the store for a week. ‘It chanced 
that he knew the man for whom I was work- 
ing, and he said that he would send him a 
note explaining matters. He added that he 
would buy my story, although he was sorry 
to sav he could not use it in the paper. 

“*T want you to stay about the office for 
a week,’ he said, ‘and then [ want you to 
write an article about Boston Common. 
You can look over the files of the paper and 
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see what has been written about it, and then 
try to write something new.’ 

“The editor then gave me an order to the 
cashier. My cousin was waiting for me at 
the head of the stairs. We supposed that I 
had received as much as perhaps fifty cents, 
this being the amount for which we had 
immediate need, and when I found that the 
order was for twenty-five dollars I returned 
to the editor to tell him that he had made a 
mistake. I was assured that he had paid 
as he wished for the article, and told not to 
come back until I was ready to write my 
paper on the Common. 

“T stayed about the office for several days, 
and was told by the reporters that so much 
had been written about Boston Common 
that there was nothing new to say oi it. I 
was in despair,.and searched my mind for 
an original idea ; all was in vain. At length, 
upon the last day of the allotted week, as I 
was seated upon one of the benches of the 
spot about which I was to write, I was made 
happy by the coming of the tardy idea. The 
names, the initials, the devices carved upon 
the seats by the hands of idlers! I would 
write about them ! 

“Having returned to the editor and told 
him of my intention, I was supplied with 
paper and told that I must write the story 
before leaving the room. The afternoon, 
then the evening, wore on, and still I 
worked. It was eleven o’clock at night 
when I handed the finished manuscript to 
the editor. 

“After he had read it he said that he 
would hire me, naming a salary which 
seemed to me a fabulous amount. 

“* But,’ he added, ‘this money is not to 
be all paid to you. Five dollars will go for 
your board, and what of that you can save 
will be yours to spend as you please. Part 
of the rest will go to pay your clothing bill 
and the remainder is to be set aside for 
your education.’ 

“For the next few years I studied hard. 
It was in 1860 that I went to Boston, and 
in 1864, at the age of sixteen, I went South 
to represent my paper as a correspondent 
with the Army of the Potomac. 

“Tt was in 1878 that I acquired the knowl- 
edge of circus life which suggested the writ- 


ing of ‘Toby Tyler.’ I was sent out with 
the Barnum show, in order that I might find 
material for a series of circus stories to be 
published in the Leslie papers.” — Boston 
Herald. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Short Story. —It is irresistible to com- 
ment on the hopelessness of the bulk of 
short stories, so-called, which flood an ed- 
itor’s desk. According to the misty ideas 
of the near-author, anything may be a short 
story, a sample or a remnant, a chapter from 
a long one, a novel boiled down, a striking 
incident, or an elaborated anecdote. Brander 
Matthews and other authorities have defined 
the various types of short story, but it is 
doubtful if these analyses are known to the 
majority of those who would rush daunt- 
lessly into print did not their editor friends 
deter them. The demand for this form of 
fiction is on the increase, and with it, but 
out of all proportion to the demand, is the 
temptation to turn one’s foolish thinking 
into funds. 

With less preparation than is required to 
drive a nail straight, the ambitious author 
buys his favorite pen point, his best brand 
of ink, and opens shop. That the style and 
form of his story are the largest factors in 
his chance of placing it surely can not occur 
to him. The long apprenticeship of Guy de 
Maupassant, master of the art of the short 
story, and the use of the waste-basket would 
be scoffed at by even the successful story- 
writer who would urge his own success in 
spite of a lack of special training. Yet de 
Maupassant will live, and where are the 
stories of yesterday ? 

For original plots are as scarce as lilacs 
in December. There are only a few themes 
all-told —the love incident, the ghost idea, 
the adventure or the mystery plot, and of 
distinctly modern origin, the romance of 
business or machinery or politics. What is 
new under the sun? Simply the treatment. 
The style, or as George Meredith puts it, 
the philosophy, is the salt which alone will 
preserve the story from death and decay. 
Style is the only originality, vet style in all 
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its variety is the sum of the personal equa- 
tion plus work, and the greater part, work. 

Judging from ,a cursory survey of, say, 
simply the stories of last month’s output of 
magazines, form is the last thing their auth- 
ors thought of. It would surprise many of 
them to be told that the most effectual cure 
for their particular weakness would be a 
vear of diligent sonnet writing—for the 
waste-basket. To capture an elusive thought, 
and compress it into a fixed form, is perhaps 
the best training for mental tidiness. The 
concentration essential for the best type of 
short story may be gained by writing not 
alone prose but verse. 

It is not an economical art, the art of the 
short-story writer. As much life — experi- 
ence -—may go with the wording of the 
compressed sketch as might be elaborated 
into a novel, and certainly as much, if not 
more, study is spent in the apprenticeship. 
One well-known author acknowledges that 
she can not afford to throw away her ideas 
in capsule form for hurried lunch-counter 
absorption. But imagine “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp” expanded into a book, or 
“The Outeasts of Poker Flat” or “ Cay- 
bigan” into a novel. But we reward the 
prodigality of these writers by admiring their 
stories, which is no little tribute in these 
days when every babe in arms is writing the 
short story of his experience or fancy.—Sun- 
set Magazine. 


Mixed Metaphors. — Sir Robert Purvis, for- 
tuitously knighted in the last weeks of the 
existence of a government he had faithfully 
served — more especially at-nine o’clock in 
the evening, when it was desirable to post- 
pone approach to public business — takes the 
cake in respect of this sustained brilliancy of 
his metaphor. Addressing his old constitu- 
ents at Peterborough in defence of an act 
of Parliament under whose operation some 
of them had gone to prison for a week, he 
said : “ That, gentlemen, is the marrow of 
the Education Act, and it will not be taken 
out by Dr. Clifford or anybody else. It is 
founded on a granite foundation, and it 
speaks in a voice not to be drowned by sec- 
tarian clamor.” We must go to Germany 
to beat that. In an address to the present 





emperor’s father, a Rheinland®r mayor said : 
“No Austria, no Prussia, one only Ger- 
many. Such were the words the mouth of 
your imperial majesty has always had in its 
eye.” — The Cornhill. 


Philosophy in Fiction. — There are two 
schools of thought existing to-day con- 


.cerning fiction and its purposes; the one 


dominant on the Continent, and the other 
dominant in the United States and England. 
It is odd that the English-speaking nations 
are those who definitely negative the dictum 
of their greatest prophet. George Meredith 
has said that only in so far as fiction con- 
tained philosophy or theory of life should it 
live ; and yet we, above all other peoples, 
continue to extol and encourage the novel 
of swift incident ; the slightly-built, lightly- 
amusing story which can be read as soporific, 
or as a momentary diversion on the trains. 

From Holland, from Belgium, from Ger- 
many, from France, from Italy, and, above 
all, from Russia, we get novels of worth and 
of solid content, largely constructed, deeply 


‘conceived, slowly and deliberately written ; 


novels that one reads to enlarge and deepen 
one’s conception of life and conduct. Van 
Feden’s “ The Quest,” the trilogy of Fogaz- 
zaro, these are books to keep by one, even 
as the earlier Victorian novel was. 

What a world that novel of the mid-nine- 
teenth century oftered! What a joy it 
would be, even to-day, to sit with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bofiin, and hear the reading of the 
“Fall of the Roman Empire”! How one 
would like to follow Aunt Pullett again 
through the immaculate darkened rooms of 
her spacious house to get from the secretary 
the key that opened the shrouded guest- 
room, and take off the layers and layers of 
tissue-paper and see the new spring bonnet ! 
What a leisurely joy it would be to take a 
dav in the open with one of William Black’s 
delightful freckled heroines, and see the sun- 
set across the waters! If.those books did 
not seethe with profound philosophy, at least 
they gave a detailed picture of a large and 
leisurely life worth living. It required 
leisure and a detached mind to live through 
them and in them. And we did live in them, 
and they became a part and a parcel of con- 
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sciousness, a ‘definite enriching of the per- 
sonal life. But who is the better, or, for 
that matter, the worse or one whit different 
for skimming through a dozen oi the novels 
concocted to-day ? They die before they 
have fairly become alive and tried their 
They serve the idle moment of the 
passing throng and are done with. 

If one might give a few rules to young 
novelists, one would begin with: ‘ Take 
three to six years for each book. Forget 
that there is such a thing as popularity. 
Write with absolute sincerity from the depths 
of experience, and realize that all literature 
depends as much upon form as upon sub- 
stance. Never be afraid to feel your sub- 
ject passionately, for passion is life, and 
nothing is farther from true art than cyni- 
cism and sophistication.’”’— Editor’s Diary, 
in the North American Review. 

How Genius Borrows. — “It is wonderful,” 
said Charles Reade, “how genius can bor- 
row.” And Dean Swiit “ The 
lighting a candle at a neighbor’s fire does 
not affect our property in the wick and 
flame.” Such thoughts are enforced by S. B. 
Dunn, in his article entitled “How Genius 
Borrows Ideas and Inspiration,” in the June 
Circle. Dante avows his indebtedness to 
Virgil, who owns he is under obligations to 
Homer. Ariosto owes much to Virgil, and 
Spenser helps himself from the stores of 
Ariosto. Spenser’s “ Faerie. Queene,” it has 
been claimed, gave birth to Fletcher’s 
“ Purple Island,” which in turn brought forth 
Bernard’s “Isle of Man.” And the next two 
steps are Defoe’s “ Robinson Crusoe” and 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes pointed out, “A good 
image is like a diamond which may be set a 
hundred times in as many generations, and 
gain new beauties with every change.” 
Genius borrows nobly. 
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office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
nientioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 

. 

Tue Vatue or Atpricr’s VERSE. 
Atiantic (38 c.) for August. 

Wren Pens Were Exoguent. Agnes 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

Wrirers ano TuHetk Aupiences. Editor’s Study, 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

lHe AcguirRInG oF CLear Speecn. — I. 
Parry. Harpfer’s Basar (18 c.) for August. 

A Sense or Humor. Frank Barkley Copley. 
nam's Monthly ( 2c.) for August. 

Tue Love Arrarrs oF Epcar ALLAN Poe. 
portrait. Myrtle Reed. 
August. 

An Appgat to Mr. EH. G. WeELLs. 
ing Sturgis. Editor’s Clearing 
Monthly ( 2c.) for August. 

Epear Attan Poe ( Poe 
Monthly (8 ¢.) for August. 

Mr. Iiryce anp THE QvesTION oF Poets. 
Bright Book Monthly 
August. 

A Piva For tHe ViLtatn. Albert S. 
News Monthly (8 c.) for August. 

Mark Twain, Docror oF Letters. Samuel E. 
Moffet. American Monthly Review of Reviews ( 28 c. ) 
for August. 

Henry 
Woodward 


Albert Phelps. 


Repplier. 


John D. 
Put- 


With 
Putnam's Monthly (28 ¢.) for 


Howard Over- 
House, Putnam's 
number). Book News 


Norma 
(8c¢.) for 


Carson. News 


Henry. Book 


Frecpinc : An Appreciation. Charles 
Hutson. Uncle Remus’s Magazine (13 c. ) 
for August. 

THe Favorite Piotr ( witH VARIATIONS ). 
Merrick. Metropolitan (18 c.) for August. 

Intimate TaLKs arovut Booxs THat are WortkH 
Wuire. Harry Thurston Peck. Munsey’s (13 c.) for 
August. 

SRAND WHITLOCK : 


Leonard 


Mayor, Novetist, Democrat. 
With frontispiece portrait. Arena (28 c.) for June. 
fue Fattacy or Tenpencies 1n Fiction. Fred- 
eric Taber Cooper. Forum (53 c.) for July-Septem- 
ber. 
A Derense oF STYLE. 
Monthly (13 ¢.) for July. 
fue Passinc or THE AvuTHOR oF “ THE Story OF 
a Bav Roy.” With portrait. J. L. Harbour. Ameri- 
can Boy (13 ¢. ) for July. 
GoetHes PoOLyYTHEISM 


Perter Garnett. Pacific 


aND CHRISTIANITY. Illus- 
trated. Dr. Paul Carus. Open Court (13 ¢.) for July. 

ScuitLer THE Dramatist ( Concluded ). Illustrated. 
Dr. Paul Carus. Open Court (13 ¢.) for July. 

Mark Twatn: Humorist anpD PxHitosopHer. W. 
Lyon Phelps. North American Review (2c.) for 
July 5. 

Cuarctes ANDERSON Dana. M. W. Hazeltine. 
American Review (28 c.) for July 5. 

Mark Twarn’s AuToORIOGRAPHY. — XX. 
American Review (28 c.) for July 5. 

Rerrospects OF THE Drama. Henry A. 
North American Review (28 c¢.) for July 19. 

Jutrana Horatia Ewinc. Mrs. C. F. Fraser. 
New York Christian Advocate (13 ¢.) ‘or July 13. 


North 


North 


Beers. 
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Ine Crry Eptror. Sylvester Baxter. Outlook 
(13 ¢.) for July 13. 

Mark Twain IN ENGLAND. IIlustrated. Sydney 
Brooks. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for July 20. 

Enciann’s Ovation +o. Mark Twarn. Illustrated. 
Sydrey Brooks. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for July 
27. 

LauncuinG an AutHor. The literary fame factory 
and how the machinery works. Isaac F. Marcosson. 
Saturday Evening Post (8 cc.) for July 27. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward’s long-promised visit 
to America is announced to take place 
next spring. She will travel in Canada and 
in the United States and may gather mate- 
rial for a novel to be written in the follow- 
ing autumn. Mrs. Ward is now at work on 
a novel to be published serially in Harper's 
Magazine. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs has 
returned from England to spend the sum- 
mer at her country home in Hollis, Me. 

F. Marion Crawford has returned to his 
home in Sorrento after his usual annual trip 
to America. He is busily engaged on his 
* History of Rome,” which is founded upon 
a careful study of old documents, and will 
appear in four volumes. The* first volume 
will appear some time during the winter. 

Sir Conan Doyle and Miss Jean Leckie 
wiil be married in September. 

Richard Harding Davis has returned to 
this country from a long European automo- 
bile trip, supplemented by a sojourn on the 
west coast of Africa. He is now spending 
the summer at Mount Kisco, N. Y., where 
the has a farm and a famous dog kennel, in 
which the original of “ The Bar Sinister” is 
still domiciled. 

Mrs. Clara Louise Burnham has left Chi- 
cago to spend the summer at her cottage 
at Bailey Island, Me. The island is wel! 
known as the scene of three of her books 
~The Opened Shutter,” “ Miss Archer 
Archer” and “ Dr. Latimer.” 

Miss Betham-Edwards’s “ Literary Ram- 
bles in France,” just out, is a book of pil- 
erimages. The author follows in the foot- 
steps of George Sana and Flaubert, Balzac, 
Michelet, Mme. de Sévigné, Brant6me and 
a dozen others. 





The will of Rev. Dr. John Watson (“Ian 
Maclaren” ), who died at Mount Pleasant, 
lowa, May 6, leaves an estate valued at 
$288.500 to his widow and family, and invests 
the control of all published and unpublished 
works in trustees for the benefit of the 
estate. 

Edmund Gosse is preparing a monograph 
on Ibsen, for publication in the fall. 

“The Memoirs of Frederic Mistral” will 
be published in Paris in the autumn. Edu- 
cated jor the bar, which he abandoned for 
literature, Mistral was surpassed, perhaps, by 
no French poet of his time. 

The Macmillian Company will publish, in 
the fall, a six-volume English edition of the 
Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas. 

Oscar Wilde’s literary executor, Robert 
Ross, is preparing an introduction to a vol- 
ume entitled “Oscar Wilde,” which John 
W. Luce & Co., have in preparation for 
publication in the fall. 


Mrs. W. E. H. Lecky, the widow of the 
historian, is preparing a memoir of her hus- 
band, and is desirous of obtaining any let- 
ters that might be of use to her. They may 
be forwarded to her at 38 Onslow Gardens, 
London, S. W., and they will be safely re- 
turned in due course. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. will publish Pro- 
fessor Francis B. Gummere’s volume on 
“The Popular Ballad.” The book is the 
first of a series of works, under the general 
editorship of Professor W. A. Neilson, with 
the title of “The Types of English Litera- 
ture.” 

Arrangements are being made to celebrate 
the centenary of the birth of Edgar Allan 
Poe, which occurs in 1909. Richmond, the 
citv in which Poe spent his early years, has 
collected ten thousand dollars for a monu- 
ment to him, and the University of Virginia, 
which has an excellent collection of Poe 
literature and a “ Raven Society,” has placed 
a bronze medal over the door of the room 
where he studied and is arranging to cele- 
brate the centenary. The monument which 
now marks Poe’s grave was unveiled in 
1877, the cost of it having been largely de- 
fraved by G. W. Childs. 
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Henry L. Mencken, who wrote “ George 
Bernard Shaw: His Plays,” is at work 
upon another volume for John W. Luce & 
Co., which will bear the title, “ Friedrich 
Nietzsche.” In addition to biographical 
material, this book is to present a popular 
study of the philosophy of a man whose 
name is widely known but whose message is 
but imperfectly understood. Mr. Mencken 
is writing especially for the general reader. 

The recipients of civil list pensions for the 
year include Sir Francis Burnand, former 
editor of Punch, who receives $1,000 a year ; 
“Ouida” (Louise de la Ramée), $750; 
John Davidson, poet and playwright, $500 ; 
Sara Hutchinson and Ennie Burns, grand- 
nieces of the poet, $500 jointly ; and Miss 
Betham-Edwards, $250. 

Prizes aggregating $5,000 are offered ior 
the best articles concerning Oregon and 
Portland, published in any newspaper or 
other periodical before December 31. A 
printed copy must be in the hands of the 
judges not later than February 1, 1908. 
These articles must be sealed and ad- 
dressed: ‘Prize Contest, care Portland 
Commercial Club, Portland, Oregon.” 


The Knickerbocker Magazine, published 
in New York, is a new magazine devoted 
solely to the theatrical profession. 

Dress is a new magazine of fashion pub- 
lished in New York, Paris, and Chicago by 
the McCready-Beals Company. 

New York has a new Japanese magazine 
called the Atlantic Monthly Jr., which will 
contain contributions in both Japanese and 
English, matter calculated to appeal to the 
100,000 subjects of the mikado scattered 
through the United States. 


Theodore Dreiser, the author of “ Sister 
Carrie,” has left the Broadway Magazine 
and is now in complete charge of the Delin- 
eator, including all of its features — fiction, 
departmental, and otherwise. Mr. Dreiser 
has had very wide experience on magazines. 
He founded and built up Ev’ry Month, and 
afterward took hold of Smith’s Magazine, 
which he developed and made into a success 
and which he left only to take charge of and 
build up Broadway, which became under his 
mianagement a notable magazine. 


F. i.. Collins is the new editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Pirds and Nature, published at 350 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago, will be known in the fall 
as the Nature Magazine, and will cover the 
whole realm of nature—birds, animals, 
flowers, gems, shells, minerals, etc. 

The Death Valley Chuck-Walla ( Green- 
water, Calif.) is to be greatly enlarged and 
improved, and published as a monthly maga- 
zine “of which the desert will be proud.” 

The Ess Ess Publishing Company has re- 
duced the price of Transatlantic Tales to 
fifteen cents a copy ; $1.50 a year. 

Small, Maynard, & Company, of Boston, 
have absorbed the publishing house of Henry 
B. Turner & Company. 

Brewer, Barse, &° Company is the name 
of a new publishing firm, with offices at 300 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

There will be issued in Paris next winter 
a literary year book called “ L’Annuaire des 
Ecrivains.” It will contain an alphabetical 
list of authors writing in French, with biblio- 
graphical information and data regarding the 
French Academy, the Institute, and other 
prominent Ifterary societies. A number of 
writers and artists who have formed a part- 
nership styled “ L’Abbaye ” will publish it. 

Hall Caine’s son Ralph has embarked in 
the publishing business in London under the 
name of “Collier & Co.” When it was 
pointed out that he had taken the name of 
an American firm, he replied that his only 
reason for adopting it is the fact that it is 
associated with success in this country ! 

Professor Ernest Kuno Fischer died in 
Heidelburg July 4, aged eighty-two. 

Professor James McGrannahan died at 
Kinsman, Ohio, July 8, aged sixty-seven. 

Professor Angelo Heilprin died in New 
York July 17, aged fifty-four. 

Hector Henri Malot died in Paris July 
18, aged seventy-seven. 

Will S. Hays died in Louisville July 23, 
aged seventy years. 

Francis Miles Finch died at Ithaca, N. Y., 
July 31, aged eighty years. 

Joseph Hatton died in London July 31, 
aged sixty-six years. 





